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the antiquary, William Lambarde, who had recently been ap-
pointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower, and came to pre-
sent her with a descriptive account of the documents under his
charge. 'You intended to present this book unto me by the
Countess of Warwick/ she began; 'but I will none of that, for
if any subject of mine do me a service, I will thankfully accept
it from his own hands.' Then she proceeded to read his book
aloud, stopping to ask the meaning of technical phrases, re-
marking cthat she would be a scholar in her age and thought it
no scorn to learn during her life, being of the mind of that
philosopher, who in his last years began with the Greek alpha-
bet.' Coming to the documents of Richard IPs reign, her
thoughts flew to the Essex rising and the ominous prominence
then given to this king's story. el am Richard H/ she said;
'know ye not that?' Lambarde made a fitting remark on the
wicked imagination of a most unkind gentleman, 'the most
adorned creature that ever your Majesty made'. cHe that will
forget God', answered Elizabeth, 'will also forget his benefac-
tors. This tragedy [of .Richard II] was pkyed forty times in
open streets and houses.' The lesson in ancient documents con-
tinued, until an explanation prompted another reflection; 'In
those days force and arms did prevail; but now the wit of the
fox is everywhere on foot, so as hardly a faithful or virtuous
man may be found/ * Farewell, good and honest Lambarde,' she
said, at last. The 2ealous antiquary died a fortnight after this
kindly audience.

The time was at hand for another - in all human probability,
the last - Elizabethan parliament. Money was the need. The
Queen was still selling lands, and had sold some of her jewels.
She had tried to realize her wealth in French and Dutch promis-
sory notes, but Henry IV - thatc Antichrist of ingratitude * - had
given fair words galore, without sparing so much as he lavished
on his mistresses, while the Dutch had not done much better.
The Irish campaign was progressing favourably; yet it was
slow and expensive, and as- a Spanish force was expected at any
moment, Elizabeth had to be prepared for heavy additional
commitments. In late September, 1601, a Spanish army landed